A FEW DAYS IN IRELAND. 
(With Engravings.) 


When we last bade you farewell, gentle 
reader, we left you,—certes, most unceremo- 
niously— somewhere near the Glen of the 
Downs, and, in our selfishness, omitted to 
take you forward with us to the retired village 
of Newtown Mount-Kennedy, our resting-place 
for the night. Courteousness and comfort 
would have awaited you, but we have met 
once more, and a long and we hope a pleasing 
journey is before us! How bracing is this 
morning air as we leave our inn for an early 
ramble, and how renovated does everything 
around us appear !—the very hills seem fresher 
since we last gazed on them, and the trees 
look as if they had awoke from an invigorating 
repose ;—the mists are clearing off the distant 
mountains, and gradually disrobing their fan- 
tastic summits— 

“The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom ;” 
Nature wears a joyous look at the birth, and 
gives hopeful promise of a glorious day! Let 
us wander along the road we traversed in the 
gloom, and turn aside to pass an hour in the 
beauteous grounds which our generous host 
has thrown open to his visitors. Here is the 
gate, and we enter. How tastefully are the 
shrubberies disposed, how variegated the par- 
terres, and the walks how devious—the fruit 
trees bend under their luscious burthens—at 
every turn delicious odours are wafted to the 


“sweet vale must not be forgot. 
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senses, and we are bewildered with the exqui- 
site beauty and delicacy of the floral treasures 
that are spread out before us. Here is one 
shady hiding-place, where you might fancy 
woodland fairies did hold their mystic revels, 
secure from the prying eye or obtrusive step; 
breaking through the brushwood that conceals 
its entrance, and creeping onwards despite of 


opposing shrubs and thorns, you at length 


resume your erect posture under a canopy of 
embracing branches that almost shut out the 
welcome day, and find yourself encircled by 
a verdant barrier that defies escape. How 
grateful is the coolness of this green cave— 
how luxuriant a retreat from the scorching 


noon-tide, where the dancing rays, as they 


struggle through the foliage, disclose its varied 


‘tints and hues, and bring light and juy enough 


to dispel the melancholy that darkness casts 
over the soul. Here could we rest awhile to 
ponder and reflect—to meditate on all beyond 
the boundary of vision, or retire to the world 


within, calmly to contemplate and resolve. 
But time presses, and we must tarry here no 


longer—Mike, doubtless is astir, and Avoca’s 
Let us leave, 
then, this favoured spot, where nature and 
art are so harmoniously blended, and turn our 
steps towards the hospitable roof that sheltered 
us on our rambles. Sure enough! there is 
Mike at the door, the same smile lighting up 
his face, the same good wishes on his lips, and, 
if we mistake not, the identical drab-coat on 
his back. And whilst we are enjoying our 


| 
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early meal, good reader, it just occurs to us 
that the disinterestedness of the Irish car- 
drivers merits your warmest commendations. As 
an evidence of the personal sacrifices they 
cheerfully make to the public good, did not 
Mike, who, when he was shooting across Car- 
lisle Bridge, little dreamt of a week’s tour 
through “County Wicklow,” instantly obey 
our call, and without preparing for the exigen- 
cies of such a journey, start with us forth- 
with? Unused to the comforts which every 
Englishman must carry along with him, the 
car-driver is exempt from the inconveniences 
of their deprivation, and as long as he and his 
horse are taken caré of on the road, and he is 
earning a fair reward for his services, he will 
travel with you for a month at a time, and 
never once sigh for home, or long to return. 
But here is Mike.—‘‘Is the car ready ?”— 
“Yes, yer honer, it’s at the door.” 


And now, once more in our accustomed 
seats, we are driving through the village of 
Newtown Mount-Kennedy, much to the won- 
derment of the gazers loitering outside their 
cottages, and to the consternation of every cur 
that crosses our path. Already have we passed 
the last line of straggling houses, and dashing 
through the toll-bar, are fairly into the coun- 
try. Our view exhibits more traces of cultiva- 
tion than yesterday’s route—patches of wood, 
sloping lawns, spacious corn fields, and enclosed 
pasture grounds follow in rapid succession, and 
give token of rich domains and lordly residen- 
ces. Yonder stands Altadore, its wooded glen, 
alpine bridges, rustic seats, and serpentine 
walks—but we must not loiter on the way. 
Rising higher and higher, we can here survey 
the glorious prospect—varied by towering hills, 
dark vallies, and all the grandeur of mountain 
scenery. Now we are descending—a long 
shaded vista is before us,— 


“ Where waving branches form a leafy cope, 
Yielding bright glimpses of the summer sky.” 


We can almost touch the pendant boughs as 
we dart beneath them. The breeze sweeps 
past us, and bears health and joy on its wings ; 
how invigorating is the drive! Now we are 
emerging from the avenue, and are again be- 
tween the hedge-rows—see, a startled hare is 
coursing up the brow, and seeking safety in 
yon wood, unconscious that no foe is near— 
the birds are “singing merrilie’—nature has 
put on her gayest smiles, and our spirits 
are as buoyant as the breeze. How mys- 
terious is the agency by which we are thus 
made to sympathize with things inanimate— 
how strange that the mind should be spirit- 
ualized, the feelings quickened, and the grosser 


variable as the temperature and changing as 
the wind. Does not the sun gladden us with 
his presence—are we not awe-struck with the 
voice of thunder—do we not shudder at the 
precipice, and feel that we are communin 

with our God, as we walk in solitude o'er the 
mountain tops? And yet who can analyse 
the power that binds man to the elements 
which surround him, or say how Nature brings 
him a willing captive at her feet? But here 
we are at the lodge, and Mike has drawn up, 
‘* What now, Mike?” ‘Sure, this is the road 
to the glin, yer honer, and by the same token, 
it’sno small favour to have leave to take this 
way, for I know the Squire’s mighty particular, 
yer honer, and has no taste for the likes of my 
car in the grounds. Will ye open the gate, dar- 
lint,” addressing the blue-eyed lass who has 
come out to see the strangers—“ will ye open 
the gate, for it’s dacent people we are from 
Mount Kinnidy ?”—‘ Och! it’s more than I 
dare this mornin’, for Squire says cars don't 
look handsome here.” —‘‘ Sure, ye couldn't 
refuse such quality when they’ve lift their 
beautiful carriage at the village. (sotto voce, 
Give her a thrifle, yer honer, I see she’s ex- 
picting it.””) We complied. ‘ That’s right, 
my jewel, and don’t forget me the next time I 
see ye. Hist, hist; it’s but nathral in the poor 
crathur.” And as we enter the forbidden 
grounds, through the now swiftly opened portals, 
Mike receives an admonitary precaution— 
** Don’t forgit to close the gates afther ye.”— 
‘“* Oh, never fear, darlint ; and don’t be telling 
Squire that Mike Sullivan’s through the glin.” 
Away we bound over a grassy carpet, thread- 
ing our way through groups of trees, and here 
and there crossing a tiny brook that has strayed 
from the glen—tarrying betimes to shut the 
gates of the enclosures, according to promise, 
Now the road inclines to the left, and a widen- 
ing stream conducts us to the narrow defile. 
Here we are, then, at the entrance to the glen 
of Dunran, whose savage jaws are opened wide 
to receive us —giant hills of granite rock rise 
up on either side, and mingle their shadows 
below, their jagged and rugged crests peering 
wildly through the foliage that crowns the top- 
most cliffs, Here and there, where there 
scarcely appears soil sufficient to protect their 
roots, vast trees have found a resting place, 
and luxuriate amid apparent sterility,—whilst 
high over our heads, a stupendous mass of 
granite stands out from the mountain, and ex- 
hibits a grotesque and colossal resemblance of 
the human form. How cold and cheerless is 
our way ; an impressive gloom broods over the 
glen, and conjures up to the mind deeds of 
darkness and crimes of blood, which we shud- 


passions of the soul subdued, by conditions 


der even to contemplate. Hastening on through 
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this romantic vale, we reach a broad and ver- 
dant lawn, protected on one side by a lofty 
mountain, and on the other opening over a 
vast undulating surface of fine meadow land, 
in one part of which stands the old castle of 
Killtymon. What a contrast to the scene we 
have left behind, and how suddenly have we 
been transported from the dark and savage 
pass to a spot disclosing every feature that lulls 
to repose, and sheds a hallowed influence over 
our spirits! The hills are clothed in their 
richest mantles, sloping gracefully te their 
base, where the stream steals noiselessly 
along, and far off are pools and lakes, whose 
surfaces seem broken by miniature islands. 
A narrow road that winds up the moun- 
tain’s side, and is lost in the bosom of the 
wood, leads to an elevated point where you 
may look down on‘all below, and gaze up the 
tugged glen. But we are taking a sudden 
sweep, and are rounding the lawn,—now we 
are between two handsome seats, whose spa- 
cious parks are divided by the road—again do 
we sweep through an avenue of trees, and once 
more reach the highway. Stone walls and 
hedge-rows, for miles, are now our unchanging 
companions, and the road gets tame and un- 
interesting— such matters, however, make little 
difference to Mike, who knows every inch of 
the ground, and seldom stops to wonder and 
admire. ‘‘Over hill and down dale” are we 
carried—now across a rickety wooden bridge, 
then through a scattered rustic village—again 
down devious awkward lanes, and up their 
accompanying acclivities, till at last, after a 
ride of an hour, we arrive at a tasteful lodge, 
where we inscribe our names as visitors to the 
Devil’s Glen. Here are we forced to walk, no 
vehicle being permitted to enter the precincts 
of the satanic wild. Come with us, then, down 
this shady descent, and wander through the 
valley. How precipitous are the rocky crags 
that enclose us, and the bottom is so narrow 
that the impetuous torrent seems to struggle 
onwards with impassioned difficulty—what a 
gorgeous vista you have up the glen; the 
tidges of the hills seem to meet in the dis- 
tance, and form a rugged circumference, their 
distorted masses hanging over the pass in 
threatening grandeur. As we ramble on, how 
meandering is our course; the dimensions 
of the chasm become more and more contracted 
—now are we groping through a region of ever- 
lasting gloom; the path gets steep and danger- 
ous; one slip of the foot, and you would 
plunge headlong into the foaming torrent be- 
low—how awful are nature’s solitudes, and 
man, with all thy glorious attributes, what art 
thou here ?—more helpless far than the puniest 
object in creation! A dim, hazy light is steal- 


ing through the mist, and our footsteps are 
more secure—cautious—so, now, scrambling 
down this narrow gorge, joyous day once more 
streams in upon our path, anda little further on, 
the blue sky is above us! Yet a winding road, 
stolen from the river’s bed and mountain’s feet, 
is still before us—the gulph discloses its hide- 
ous sides from base to summit—the ceaseless 
roaring of the stream increases its fearful cha- 
racter, whilst the dunning echo of the distant 
waterfall comes like thunder upon the ear. 
On, on, by the rocky way, stumbling o’er 
clumps of trees and mis-shapen crags, till, 
wearied with the toil, we gain the head of the 
chasm, and stand in the unveiled presence of the 
demon ofthe glen. High up, over the jagged 
peaks, the waters come wildly on; foaming in 
wrath and lashed into fury by their descent, 
they leap the shelving rocks, bound over the 
opposing ridges,—are there broken into a 
thousand rills—again gather together, and 
swelling in might, and gaining a voice by the 
way, dash, in one vast unbroken sheet, into 
the dreadful cavern below! Here let us rest 
awhile, lone spectators of the awful mysteries 
enacting around us—spell-bound with feelings 
too deep for utterance, and thoughts which 
language cannot express. * * * “ Facilis 
est descensus Averno,” says Virgil; ‘sed 
retrogare gradus, hoc labor, hic opus est.” 
And truly in this terrestrial abode of Pluto the 
way out seems no less easy to traverse than 
the road in. But content thee, companion, 
patience overcometh difficulties—the descent 
is in our favour, and our progress is as rapid 
as our safety permits—the demon’s tongue 
sounds as if from a distance; now it sinks 
to an echo—already have we reached the 
dreary region—again are we climbing the 
woody avenue—and now the entrance to 
the Devil’s Glen is in sight. There stands 
Mike and his car; mount with us, there- 
fore, and away for the Vale of Avoca! Walls 
and hedgerows once more—sandy roads—thick 
plantations—passing carts, drawn by mules, 
and laden with copper ore—mines and moun- 
tains must be near—steep hill, with valley on 
the left—lonely houses here and there—now 
and then a group of ill-clad peasants, with 
knapsacks on their backs, or a pleasure car re- 
turning from the Vale—scattered village— 
ragged children gambolling about, and men and 
women leaning lazily at their doors—no toll- 
bars to obstruct our progress—no manufacto- 
ries or public works around to employ the 
population—tracts of waste-land on either 
side—miles of flat country stretching to the 
left—sudden turn to the right—gradually rising 
—road getting steeper and steeper—mountains 
appearing in the distance—reached the hill top 
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—-prospect more wooded and extensive—rich 
valley within view—descending by degrees our 
pathway becomes more sheltered and pictur- 
esque—are once more on level ground, enter 
the Vale of Avoca, and find ourselves at the 
‘““ Meeting of the Waters!’ Here we tread on 
classic ground, for the genius of Moore has 
thrown a halo round the scene, and led many 
a pilgrim to the spot. On our right the Avonbeg 
rolls its rapid torrent over a rugged, rocky 
bed, and mingling its waters with the majestic 
flood of the Avenmore that sweeps beneath the 
hills, flows silently on and departs in peace. 
It was on yon rustic seat, formed by the root 
of a tree, that the bard of Erin is said to have 
drank in the inspiration that gave birth to his 
beautiful and touching Irish melody :— 

There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet 

As that vale, in whose bosom the bright waters meet ; 


Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my heart! 


Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green— 
‘Twas not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, 

Oh! no—it was something more exquisite still. 


"Twas that friends, the belov'’d of my bosom, were near, 
Who made every dear scene of enchantment more dear, 
And who felt how the best charms of nature improve, 
When we see them reflected from looks that we love! 


Sweet Vale of Avoca! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love best, 
Where the storms that we feel in this cold world should 


cease, 
And our hearts, like thy waters, be mingled in peace! 


Truly is there here every element that can 
“ Curb the strong impulse of all fierce desires, 
But keep alive affection’s purer fires ;" 

—a paradise of beauty whose tender influences 
unconsciously steal over the soul, winning it 
back to virtuous thoughts and holy aspirations, 
and melting the man into the child, by a power 
which he can neither understand nor resist! 
But look around—on the very apex of yon hill 
are perched the battlemented turrets of Castle- 
Howard, looking proudly down on the mingling 
waters,—fit monarch of the rich and beauteous 
panorama that encircles it. The noble pile is 
reached through a lofty-arched gateway on the 
other side; emerging from which, we proceed 
up the hill to the right, and having gained 
permission to drive through the demesne, pass, 
on a lawn sloping towards the river, a favourite 
rustic retreat, whose exterior and interior deco- 
rations speak of the chastened taste of its pos- 
sessor; whilst close by, on alittle green mound, 
beside a rivulet, which, escaping beneath a 
fanciful bridge, rolls down to the flood ina 
series of artificial falls, stands a model of Cas- 
tle Howard, uniting the features of a fortress 
and an abbey, in a design at once grand, 
chaste, and picturesque. Following the avenue 
that now winds round the hill, some parts of 


which are laid down through the solid rock, 
at every step we catch delightful and extensive 
views of the valley and its waters, till, rising 
higher and higher, we at length arrive at the 
castle, pass by its front across the great lawn 
of table-land, behold in one glorious picture 
the naked charms of Avoca’s Vale, and de. 
scending by a circuitous path, leave the demesne 
by the road to the mines, return by the bridge 
across the Avonbeg, and find ourselves once 
more before the scene our artist has attempted 
to depict. Again are we on our way—the 
dark wooded nooks of the valley have yet to 
be explored, and some hospitable resting place 
must be found ere we tarry for the night. The 
margin of the Avoca river affords a devious 
course—the mountains are closing round us, 
and as we sweep under some overhanging hill, 
the shadows descend, and shield us from the 
scorching rays. Opposite, along the other side 
of the river, extend the metalliferous slopes of 
Connery, Cronebane, and Tigrony, into whose 
awful centres adventurous man has openeda 
gloomy passage, to lay his grasping hand on 
their hidden treasures. For nearly seventy 
years have they yielded him a rich supply, and 
though countless veins have given up their 
wealth, vast subterranean beds still slumber 
undisturbed, and await his daring progress, 
Down the mountain’s side, gigantic wheels are 
mysteriously kept in motion—ponderous chains 
hang from the dizzy heights—the river’s power 
is reclaimed, and all the intricate machinery of 
the mine is in operation before us. But we 
must hasten on—and leaving the wonders of 
art, plunge deep into the recesses of the wood. 
Far off, in the distance are grand and extensive 
mountain prospects—low-lying vallies, and all 
the varieties of forest scenery. The river is 
still with us, and the demesne of Bally-Arthur 
is in sight—yonder is the road leading down 
to Arklow; what a gorgeous spot have we 
reached !—a sudden turn, an unexpected halt, 
and here we are at the Wooden Bridge Inn, in 
the very bosom of the Vale of Avoca! 

Kind companion, if you have accompanied 
us thus far in our travels, and not lingered by 
the way amid the enchantments through which 
we have led you, you may, like ourselves, be 
glad of the opportunity to rest for awhile, and 
take your ease in your inn; and though we 
have just learnt from the waggish Hibernian 
waiter, in reply to our interrogatory if we 
may calculate on one of the winged tribe 
gracing our dinner table, that they have no game 
here, “ saving what they make of each other,” 
yet appearances look favourable, and as the 
proverb saith, “‘we may go further and fare 
worse.”—We meet at Philippi! 
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“NOTHING AT ALL.” 
[wiTH A FEW WORDS ABOUT EVERYTHING.” 


BY A FORMER CONTRIBUTOR. 


We were sitting the other evening at our 
writing desk—in a state of solitude which 
Zimmerman himself might have envied—pon- 
dering on the difficulty of essaying a subject 
which had as yet been left untouched, when 
suddenly we bethought ourselves that the only 
thing that had never been done was—** Nothing 
at all.” Fired at the fancy, we made a closer 
approximation to the sloping green-baize be- 
fore us, and in the course of a few minutes 
were deeply engaged in meditation, suggested 
by the few words we have above written. At 
a first glance, it is true they present nothing 
particularly attractive. ‘‘ Nothing atall” is hardly 
an enviable thing to possess, and certainly not 
worth while quarrelling about, but, at the same 
time, it seems to us that the subject under con- 
sideration has more to do with affairs mundane 
than many would feel inclined to believe. Let 
us reflect a moment, and carry our thoughts 
back to the time when Euclid’s Elements and 
Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic shared our attention, 
| with games of cricket and thoughts of home, 
in suchwise that the two latter often obtained, 
we are afraid, an undue supremacy over the 
two former,—when the ‘base of the hypo- 
theneuse” was superseded by Prisoner's base, 
the “‘ Diversions of Purley” by diversions of 
another descriptien, the use of the Globes by 
the use of the marbles, and the Latin and 
French exercises by exercises in leap-frog and 
hop-scotch. 

Then, reader, dost thou not remember a 
certain afternoon, when the sun was pouring 
a bright stream of sunshine through the 
scratched and fissured windows of the school- 
room, that a certain young gentleman—whose 
fancy was more occupied with green fields and 
blue skies than with the dog’s-eared tattered 
book that was open before him, and who, 
after casting sundry wishful looks at the penny- 
worth of apples that nestled in seductive prox- 
imity within the half-closed desk,—began to 
stealthily remove the nearest into his possession, 
and think how nice it would be to eat it out of 
doors? Dost thou not remember, reader, that 
the temptation being too powerful to be over- 
come, a semi-circular portion was gradually 
abstracted by the teeth from the apple, and 
furtively munched under the false pretence of 
looking closer at a word, and that the follow- 
ing brief colloquy then ensued between the 
master and the pupil ? 

“Bless my heart, master Tomkins, what 


are you doing, Sir?” 


“Doing, Sir! 
ALL.” 

Poor Tomkins! many there are in this 
world who are doing the same thing. The raee 
of Tomkinses is far from being extinct. 

But we will shift the scene some ten years 
onward, and see how it influences maturer 
years. At the feet of a young lady all smiles 
and ringlets, a young man, all ardour and pro- 
testation, is kneeling. He vows that his love 
is as unchanging as the sun—as unalterable as 
the tides. His affection he protests is unin- 
fluenced by baser motives, and he invokes 
every name in the mythological dictionary of 
Lemprier to carry conviction to her breast, and 
attest the sincerity of his passion. A brief— 
very brief period elapses, and a change comes 
over the spirit of the lover’s dream; his atten- 
tions are gradually relaxed, until at last they 
cease altogether, and wonder and amazement 
siton every brow. The talisman that has 
effected this alteration is soon discovered—he 
believed that the object of his adoration was 
wealthy, he finds that her fortune is—NortuH1ne 
AT ALL! 

Luckless victim to circumstantial evidence! 

In the year eighteen hundred and thirty, 
never mind what—the newspapers, metropoli- 
tan and provincial, teemed with the anticipative 
particulars of a grand féte champetre, that was 
to take place some seventy-five miles from 
London, in honour of—never mind whom. 
We inwardly resolved to go, and having con- 
sulted the meteorological division of an almanac, 
which set forth that the day in question would 
be fine, we prepared ourselves accordingly. 
As the morning broke we started from our 
slumbers big with hope and expectation. Our 
coffee and ham scarcely smoked upon the 
breakfast tablecloth before we had finished our 
repast. A bunch of sea-weed that we had 
filched from the shingles of the southern coast 
was most delightfully free from humidity, the 
barometrical indication was “ set fair,” and the 
mercury in the thermometer was as high as our 
own spirits. Nothing was wanting but the 
féte to go off well to ensure us a pleasant day. 
The outside seat on the four-horse coach 
supplied us with the means of transit down |. 
the road at the exhilirating speed of ten miles 
per hour. Joy, hope, and happiness beamed 
in every face—nothing was heard of all the 
way but the magnificence of the preparations 
about to be made. We alighted in the town— 
the town—the inhabitants were in a state of 
the most exciting bustle. Now then, thought 
we, our cherished hopes will be realized. We 
rushed into the coffee-room of the tavern at 
which the coach stopped, and ordered a pint 
of sherry immediately, in order to prepare 


Please, Sir, NoTHING aT 
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ourselves for the forthcoming great event. The 
landlord, uniting the attributes of Mercury 
and Bacchus, brought the beverage himself. 
With trembling accents we inquired at what 
time the féte that had seduced us seventy-five 
miles from our own fireside, would come off; 
to our mingled horror and dismay, Boniface 
imparted an ominous oscillation to his head. 

“Ah! Sir, the Earl of has given 
orders for it to be postponed until next year.” 

“Well! but—what will take place ?” 

NoTHING aT ALL!” 

We could have annihilated the man upon 
the spot. 

The subject of our article is one so fraught 
with recollections of disappointment, that a 
mere glance at even the principal would oc- 
cupy more space than just now can be well 
afforded. As a reply to the question, ‘“‘ What 
effects have we at your bank, Messrs. Smith, 
Payne, and Smith?” it is by no means agree- 
able, and as the audible result of an examina- 
tion into the contents of one’s own pocket, it is 
just as bad. Lovers’ quarrels generally take 
their origin from ‘‘ Nothing at all,” it is true ; 
but as they invariably end in what they origi- 
nated, little further need be said. A man’s 
talent is very often “‘ nothing at all ;” but it also 
not unfrequently happens that if he has any 
talent, ‘‘ nothing at all” is what he get for his 
reward. This nothing is generally understood 
to imply a nihility, a negation of being, a 
nonentity, a thing, in short, opposed to some- 
thing; but added to ‘‘at all” it becomes a pal- 
pable conception— an ideality that can be 
imagined, if it cannot be understood. It is 
certain enough that there could never be no- 
thing originally, for if there could have been an 
instant wherein there was nothing, then either 
nothing made something, something made no- 
thing, or else something made itself, and so 
existed and acted before it existed, and the 
conclusion this brings us to is, ‘‘ Nothing at 
all,” at which starting post we ourselves set out. 

And now let us halt in our career and glance 
at the lines we have written, for although the 
composition of an essay may be a very pleasant 
thing when the mind is prepared with matter 
for the event, there is no knowing whither one 
may be led when once getting on such tempt- 
ing ground. It is not always easy for the 
judgment to keep pace with the imagination. 
We are often seduced from the regular track 
against our will. Some new fancy is con- 
tinually playing before our eyes, and, running 
riot in its rich excess, may induce perhaps to 
our own satisfaction, but seldom to that of 
others. A brilliant metaphor, a happy simile, 
or a striking analogy, costs an author a terrible 
pang to give up. He hesitates and wavers 


about “ everything.” Now this question and 


till the chain of ideas has become broken, and 
he must go back with an effort. ‘ Procrasti. 
nation is” not only ‘‘the thief of time,” but the 
thief of power, too, for while we hesitate it 
slips from beneath our hands. The mind may| . 
be lashed into strength, and goaded for the 
occasion, but it will droop and flag with the 
very first obstacle. As Shaftsbury says, “ it is 
well known to the able practitioners in the 
writing art, that easy as it is to conceive wit, 
it is the hardest thing imaginable to be delivered 
of it upon certain terms.” In an essay, how- 
ever—Priscian be praised—our style and mat- 
ter may both go slipshod. There is nothing to 
limit our glowing fancy. It is a small unpre- 
tending plot of ground filled with shrubs and 
flowers, in which the weary traveller may rest 
himself, after toiling up the more rugged roads 
of literature. An essay, indeed, is the most 
companionable of all things, and frequently ob- 
tains a better place in our regard than awhole 
circle of longer-visaged acquaintances. It is 
a stretch of the prerogative of familiarity be- 
yond mere every-day intercourse, and it ought 
to be the poetry of prose, redolent with fancy, 
and bright and sparkling with the feathers of 
the winged Mercury. Unfortunately, however, 
it is not mathematical, and tends to no certain 
point, and thus we are reminded that the point 
should be made as speedily as possible. Ay, 
thus it is, almost as soon as we have sur- 
mounted the beginning of a task, and before we 
have time to grow remiss in the pursuit, our 
attention is called to the conclusion. Now, to 
our thinking, when a man is comfortably seated 
on his hobby and entering into the spirit of his 
career, to think that it must soon terminate is) 
sufficient to spoil the remainder of his ride, | 
There are things certainly which have no end, 
and are not a jot the better for that exemption, 
such as the prating of a coxcomb, the profes- 
sions of a sycophant, and so forth. Others 
again savour only of a beginning; gentlemen 
who have a hundred irons in the fire, and yet 
never make use of one. Selecting one from the 
crowd, we can say such a man is a kind of 
human pendulum in society, whose vibrations 
show that time is passing, but who himself 
never moves beyond an inconsiderable seg-'| 
ment, within which he seems incapable of 
settling. 

Now, reader, will you oblige us with the 
execution of one very particular request? It 
is that you will give the editor of the work 
now before you an admonitory rap over the 
knuckles, for he has just had the editorial im- 
pudence to ask us what this has to do with 
“nothing at all,” reminding us at the same 
time we promised in our title to say something 
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reminder we were going to put to ourselves, at 
the very moment when this Mr. F. well, we 
won’t be personal—was interrupting us by 
looking over our shoulder. What we were 
going to say about everything was nothing at 
all, and of nothing at all we think we have 
said everything, and so here endeth our la- 
bours. Ha! ha! Reader, we have entrapped 
you into the perusal of a few lines after all, 
have we? Little did’st thou imagine that, 
after investing three-halfpence in the purchase 
money thereof, thou would’st ever have found 
in this thy Journal, “ Noruine at att.” We 
will do more for thee anon! 


STEAM TRAVEL. 


Edinburgh. 

It is an admitted fact that a busy stranger 
will, both easily and speedily, make himself 
better acquainted with the remarkable features 
and history of a place than will consist,with 
the local knowledge of that perpetual authority 
known in every district as the ‘oldest inhabi- 
tant;’’ and thus are travellers enabled, without 
any imaginative embellishment, to make a long 
story out of nothing. 

In common with many other illustrious visi- 
tors, we approached the Modern Athens with 
certain misgivings—we remembered a malign 
report somewhat akin to that by which Byron 
has immortalised Lisbon :— 


“That whoso entereth within this town, 
Which sheening far, celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
‘Mid many things unsightly to strange ee; 
For hut and palace show like filthily : 
The dingy denizens are reared in dirt; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt, 

Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwash'd, 
unhurt.” 


If strict veracity is required of us, we must 
say that a few places in Edinburgh are not 
kept quite so pure as they might be; not that 
they are a whit more loathsome than the obscure 
recesses of other large towns, but being more 
open and exposed, and the wind sweeping 
somewhat fiercely up and through its hilly 
ridges, some of its currents are not unfrequently 
loaded with a perfume unknown to the purer 
regions of the mountain air. This evil is 
greatly aggravated by the offensive system of 
scavenging pursued here—one more offensive 
than which can scarcely be supposed, unless 
we admit the process said to have been in vogue 
at the time when ‘‘Scotland wore her crown,” 
and her passing nobles were warned by a voice, 
some fourteen landings high, to get out of the 


way, as the domestic torrent was about to 


descend in search of the kennel! It is certainly 
an improvement on this system to compel the 
inhabitants to retain possession of their house- 
hold treasures until a given hour, morning and 
evening, when they are paraded in front of the 
pavement, and publicly disposed of into the 
city cart; but strangers, who long have tried 
in vain to banter the economical commissioners 
of sewers and their contents out of this system, 
are inclined to think that the proud citizens 
should make even more vigorous efforts than 
they yet have done to carry a more complete | * 
range of sewers through the older parts of the 
town as well as the new, the more particularly 
as the former, storied as it is with high and 
honourable historic recollections, is full of 
meaning to the antiquary, and replete with all 
the romance and mystery of feudal times. Its 
gray and massive piles—its time-eaten walls, 
and steep acclivities, claim a kinder regard 
than does its modern portion, broad, bright, 
clear, and majestic though it be. It is beauti- 
ful; but the elder is sublime. 

The old town of Edinburgh has not inaptly 
been compared to the spinal bone of a fish; and 
if our readers will lay this natural model before 
them, due east and west, we doubt not being 
able to give them an animated map of the city 
and its environs, The palace of Holyrood 
lies at the root of the tail, the Canongate and 
High-street stretch straight up for more than a 
mile, courts and lanes diverging off continually 
until we reach the castle, which is placed on 
the summit of a precipitate rock, and looks 
‘high o’er the city grimly smiling,” its western 
aspect being exactly that of the Acropolis at 
Athens. The valley on the right separates the 
new town, and was once known as the North 
Loch, into which such sewers as were in exist- 
ence poured their customary tides, and which 
ran slowly off in foetid strength to a stream 
called the Tummill, which yet encircles the 
grass parks in the neighbourhood of Restalrig, 
a place famous for a ruined church, a horse 
barracks, and gooseberry gardens. The loch, 
however, is now drained and dried; the more 
eastern and shallow portion of it is built upon, 
and called the Calton, and the North Back of 
Canongate, lying at the base of the Calton Hill; 
the part spanned by the noble NorthBridgeiscon- 
verted into markets and slaughter houses; then 
come the Princess-street gardens, separated by 
‘the Mound,” a huge artificial deposit of the 
excavations from the new town, and now 
graced by one of the best buildings in Edin- 
burgh, the Royal Institution, not an unworthy 
imitation of the Athenian Parthenon. Going 
round the base of the Castle Rock, we drink 
of the well at Wallace’s tower, pass through 
the West Churchyard, and clambering over 
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grass-clad masses of rock, rudely levelled here 
and there by building innovations, we get into 
the Grass Market, sacred to the memory of 
the Porteous mob and other Tyburn and New- 
gate recollections; coming eastward again, on 
the south side of the hill, we enter the Cow- 
gate, being every moment in imminent danger 
of being knocked down by mobs of children 
rushing out of the lanes or closes; proceeding 
still onward, we come to the south back of the 
Canongate, obtain a view of Salisbury Crags, 
and reach Holyrood again in safety. This 
literally was the old town of Edinburgh, al- 
though its wall ran somewhat further south to 
enclose the scattered houses which lay upon 
another hill from the Candlemaker Row to the 
Pleasance, being the whole length of the 
Cowgate. Another new town stretches out to 
the south, holding a relation to the one on the 
north side as Lambeth does to Marylebone. 
Scarcely freed a couple of days from the 
interminable streets of London, it is not sur- 
prising that we traversed the green and hilly 
country around Auld Reekie on our first arri- 
val, leaving the city itself to future observa- 
tion. Suppose us then in the left branch of 
the fish’s tail; this is the King’s Park, in the 
whole of which that is open to the public there 
is not a single tree, although a few wave in 
solitary moanings around old Holyrood. 
Holyrood! Thy scenes of joyousness have 
long been past: thy many dark and fearful deeds, 
the memory of which still wakes within thy 
walls, have had no parallel for ages. It is now 
nearly three hundred years since a young and 
well-loved Queen came sailing up the Forth, 
and passed amidst triumphal show and loyal 
greetings through the swarming streets. And 
yet, Mary, what a life, what a death was 
thine! These things still flit around ‘the 
dreamer of bygone greatness, around the wor- 
shipper of hoary years, whose heart dwells on 
the solemn circumstances of old. But, hark! 
what trumpet tone was that? A glad sym- 
phony of song bursts through the vacant 
chambers, chasing as it were the restless spirits 
of unforgotten times from the sanctity of these 
stately halls. A Queen is on the shore, as 
lovely and more loved. The devotedness of 
national enthusiasm has thrown itself around 
her path: she comes garlanded and guarded 
by a people’s love, elevated and enthroned in 
their heart of hearts. True, a king more gor- 
geously attired, more gaudily met, held his 
state some twenty years ago, clad in the garb 
and seated in the throne of the Stuarts ; but 
stirring as his presence was, it could not call 
up to the Scottish people, who cling with per- 
haps more than reasonable pride to the royal 
memories of their ancient cities, those swell- 


ing and unalloyed displays and rhapsodies of 
feeling which now shine on every face, which 
occupy all speech, and bring forth the many- 
classed population in holiday attire. We shall 
wait the royal progress, and with it pass 
through all the variety of Scottish life and 
scenery, so that our readers may journey in 
imagination with the Queen Victoria! 
Meantime we look towards the east, and 
jutting ‘boldly southward, are an undulating 
range of hills, the front of which presents a 
huge precipitous series of rocks, until we 
approach Arthur’s seat, on the top of which, 
in more unsophisticated times, troops of lads 
and lasses used to gather the first dew of 
May; but the practice has become vulgar, 
and, like first footing on New Year’s morning, 
has fallen to desuetude. But we must not 
travel so fast. On the very eastern verge of 
the fish’s tail, already spoken of, is a spot of 
which we had read in the Heart of Midlothian, 
and respecting which our imagination had con- 
jured up something drear and dreadful ; it was 
Mushat’s Cairn, a spot where murder had been 
committed, and on which every passen 
thereafter threw a stone to hide the blood that 
was supposed to cry to heaven for vengeance, 
The cairn is removed some few feet further 
south from its ancient position, to enable an 
enclosing wall at the Duke’s Walk to keep its 
direct line, but is said to be composed of the 
same stones spoken of by mad Madge Wildfire. 
It is exactly like a cart load of shapeless pav- 
ing stones, waiting on the hammer to break 
them for a macadamised road. Thus doth the 
practical evidence of our senses dethrone ro- 
mance from its giddy eminence, and show us 
the trashy materials out of which the poet and 
the novelist can manufacture men and things 
which live for ever in the world’s memory. 
Crossing over farther to the left, we ascend 
the hill to the long-worshipped ruins of St. 
Anthony’s chapel, where the monks connected 
with the abbey of Holyrood—(also in ruins on 
the right wing of the palace)—held solema 
vigil, and considered themselves far removed 
from the busy wickedness of the world. From 
this knoll, an ascent, decidedly steep to the 
feet of a Londoner, but level ground in com- 
parison to what we have yet toclamber through, 
leads us to a well, dedicated to the same saint. 
In holy and unpolluted times it ran its crystal 
way whithersoever it listed, but now the trick- 
lings from the rock are gathered in a small iron 
pipe, from whence it falls into a stone basin of 
workmanship sufficiently rugged, but strangely 
disgraced by the presence of mortar! Yes, 
such is the natural and antiquarian taste of the 
keepers of the hills, that pieces of rock which 
have lain in unadulterated state since the Flood, 
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are now compelled to suffer the vulgar adhesion 
of sand and lime, stuffed between their crevices 
by some unromantic mason of yesterday. 
Why, the very ragged boys, whose trousers are 
even more indecorous than a kilt, are ashamed 
of it, and meet the traveller on his upward 
way, bottle and cup in hand, with a draught 
of the sacred well for only a ‘“‘bawbee.” Af- 
fixed to the rock by a chain is an iron cup, 
decidedly stolen from some London pump, by 
which the passenger may quench his thirst. 
Thus again was the poetry driven from our 
soul by the hardened presence of such vulgar 
aid; yet anger has its romantic moments as 
well as sentiment or love, and in the inspiration 
of such a one to us we knelt upon the stone, 
dipped our lips into the fountain, and would 
have drank fervently and deep, but our hat 
struck against the rock rolled to form a back 
to the well; it fell among the running water, 
was caught by the breeze, and descended the 
hill more rapidly than we were inclined to_ 
follow. We forgot the well and all its associa- 
tions in the intensity of our feelings in seeing 
two urchins speed their barefoot way down the 
declivity, leaping, running, screaming, over 
stones and furze; they encountered a wall— 
one threw himself over with all the energy of 
Ducrow; the other, more ‘‘ pawky,” kept 


inside till he came toa stile, walked coolly 
over, and caught our gossamer in a quagmire. 
“He, he!” said he, as he deferentially ap- 
proached us, ‘‘ had ye ta’en a drink out o’ my 


bottle, ye wadna hae spoilt yer hat!” This 
philosophy we felt to be superior to our poetry, 
and rewarded him accordingly. As we passed 
from the scene of our misadventure, we heard 
our young friend exclaiming—‘“ Ha, Jock, I’ll 
hae a pair o’ hail breeks the morrin’ !” 

Now, reader, whether will you go over by 
the back of the ridge, or walk along its dizzy 
edge? If the former, you must make up your 
mind torun. ‘The strong fresh‘breeze, newly 
from the sea, infuses a vitality into your limbs, 
lifts up both your mind and body ; you feel 
compelled to throw your arms heavenward, a 
generous laugh comes over your countenance, 
and escapes joyfully from your lips; sweep 
comes the gale, you rush down into a valley, 
and, like a locomotive, ascend another hill by 
the force of your own momentum; again you 
descend and again you rise, surrounded on all 
sides by majestic slopes, on whose summits 
Primrose Hill would be but a tiny knoll. We 
looked abroad, but the land was all our own; 
in the distance there were some whitish spots, 
which might or might not be sheep ; high over 
head the clouds flew on their light-clad wings, 
and, save the rustle of the breeze, silence 
‘Profound prevailed. Yet we were not 


lonely. We seemed to keep company with the 
elements, and be a part of the mighty and 
up-heaving masses around us. Here we felt 
the grandeur of nature, and understood what 
it was to be in communion with her sublime 
revealings. Now and then a bird came across 
our path, but it paid us no regard; it seemed 
to think that now we could not be imbued with 
the town’s dwarfish thoughts, and would despise 
to ruffle one feather of its wing. But now we 
come to a valley deeper than the rest; across 
its sides is thrown a dark shadow, and the wind 
is altogether lulled. We look up, and there, 
towering in pride, we see the rocky summit, 
the lion crown of Arthur’s Seat. While our 
eye travels up the giant slope, a depression 
enervates our frame; it would indeed be folly 


‘to attempt to climb its height after so long a 


travel over the undulating hills. Let us sit 
down, therefore, and think of Zimmerman and 
solitude. No:— 
“ To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 

With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 

Alone o'er steep and foaming falls to lean— 

This is not solitude; ‘tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores unroll'd.” 
Were the naked scenery around us but clad with 
trees it would be perfect. Not less awe-stirring 
nor sublime, the variety of the forest would 
contrast well with the rugged ledge of rock 
which frowns in shameless nudity on its pin- 
nacle. True, the mighty mass of granite, of 
which these hills are composed, afford but 
scanty room for the spreading roots of the oak 
and elm, but surely the hazel, the hawthorn, 
and the mountain ash might find succulent 
matter sufficient to feed their hardy stems. 
Courtiers of Mary, vassals of the Stuarts, why 
did ye leave this royal domain so bare, leafless, 
progenyless, like the royal tribe ye served, now 
passed from earth for aye? Here haply strayed 
the Scottish Queen, ere crime and sorrow broke 
upon her path—here lay the Highland host of 
her last young scion, the Chevalier, the Pre- 
tender, or by whatever name history and 
politics may call him, when he made his last 
attempt to regain a forfeited crown and king- 
dom—and here, on Sundays, come mothers 
with their children, maidens with their cousins, 
or some other indefinite relation. Here, also, 
do we now make the attempt to ascend the 
kingly hill; it is of no use taking a straight 
line, you must diverge, tacking like a ship at 
sea; for half an hour we got on pretty well, 
although now and then compelled to use both 
hands and feet. By this time we had reached 
what might be called the hill-top, but above us 
still rose the steep and stony mass which forms 
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the head of the couchant lion modelled in Ar- And, broad between them roll'd, 
thur’s Seat, when seen from the south and bg — Firth the ove might note, 
west; we had approached it from the east, and "Like ie 
were now at its nose, and had to climb its Fitz Eustace's heart felt closely pent; 
massy forehead. To the honour of Nature’s oe 
1e spur he to his charger lent 
worshippers be it recorded, that there is no And raised his bridle hand, 
artificial way, no footsteps cut in the rock, by And making demi-volte in air, 
which the indolent may reach the lion's crown. ee 
fight for such a land! 
But where there is a will there is a way, 
and with valiant feet and fearless hands we Descending by the lion’s neck, we turn round 
strode from ledge to ledge, crawled where we | to obtain a view of the front of the crags. The 
could not climb, imitated the worm where we | entire slope is lined with debris, through which 
could not mimic the goat, and were at last | a rough and stinted grass vainly struggles to 
rewarded with success. Then on our vision | obtain the power of carpeting the mountain 
burst a view beautiful and glorious—the works | side; at the base of the precipice, which shoots 
and dwellings of man lying humbly far below | straight up in giant ribs from the front of 
—the sea and its villages on one hand, across | the hill, a pathway has been made, called 
it the shores of Fife, glittering with their har- | the ‘‘ Radical road,” in consequence of hav. 
vest treasures, and beyond the cloud-capt| ing been cut by the unemployed weaver 
Ochills rose in majesty, towering and vast even | from the west country, in 1816 or 1817, asa 
in the distance, and telling of Highland heights | means to enable them to earn something for 
so grand and awful, that to them our present | their daily bread. This road, if taken, would 
elevation would be as St. Saviour’s is to St. | lead us back to Holyrood, but we shall take 
Paul’s. East and south spread field and forest | @ more circuitous route. Going along the 
hills; the Lammermoors running into the | lion’s back, we reach the village of Dudding- 
Pentlands, and these, stretching to the west, | stone, a place said to be famous for sheep head 
met the Grampians, lost in the haze of light | broth, but we must say that we preferred the 
and glare of day. Nearer came Blackford, | orchard apples. Returning by the base of the 
Braid, and Corstorphine hills, which, with the | hill, along which runs a small railway, we ar 
Salisbury range on which we stood, almost | imperceptibly led to a steep acclivity, the rail- 
made a semi-circle from and to the sea, within | way sinking into a tunnel far below, while the 
which lay the spreading town, girted by sunny | rocks rise up fearfully high, close by your side, 
villages and garden scenes, while here and| rent in a thousand fissures, and immens’ 
there a small sheet of water shone resplendent | masses, many tons in weight, lying down it) 
in the sun. Of these, Duddingstone to the | the valley, giving dread evidence of their hav. 
south, and Lochend, between the city and the | once overhung the height, and of having rolled 
sea, were the most prominent. The clear blue | down in thundering velocity and weight. We! 
air, the sharp sweet breeze, the pale town | are now beneath the lion’s paw, and were it to 
smoke, the variegated clouds, the party-co- | move, or even a hair of its shaggy hide to 
loured fields, now green, now yellow, and now | shake, the world would lose our living pres 
brown, with the clean white stone houses of | ence, and haply, all ungrateful, care not far! 
the southern new town close at hand, all broke | its loss. Somewhere or other, in this neigh 
at once upon the dazzled sight, and forcibly | bourhood, used to be some springs, called the 
recalled the act and exclamation of Marmion's | Wells o’Weary, where ‘“‘lasses used to come| 
squire, when he beheld the scene :— and bleach their claes, and wait on their lads a! 
“ The wandering eye could o'er it go, the gloaming.” But the railway has blown up| 
And the rocks, diverted the springs, and thus com- 
he pelled us to trudge on to St. Leonards, the old} 
That round her sable turrets flow, homestead of the douce Davie Deans, a spot} 
The morning beams were shed, hallowed by the sweet and solemn _heartel) 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder cloud; creation of Scott, generous Jeanie Deans 
Such dusky grandeur clothed the height From this spot, down the valley, we woul] 
‘Where the huge castle holds its state, come to Dumbiedykes, but as the Laird is net 
And all the steep slope down, * 7 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, at present at home, we shall cross into the opet 
Piled deep, and massy, close and high, street, and getting into the Grange estate, ste 
Bat with through another policy, as a gentleman’s family 
On Ochill mountains fell the rays, seat is called, and get upon Blackford hill 
And, as each heathy top they kiss‘d, Time was when this hill side produced only! 
maw, crop of heath; but now, even where a 
Here Preston lay, and Berwick Law ;— front of stone abuts upon the slope, may 
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seen the yellow grain, waving in rich luxury 
on every spot where a few inches of soil will 
yield to the adventurous plough. From this 
point, the spectator commands a view of the old 
Boroughmuir, the Hyde Park of its day, before 
carriages were known; but ere we reach that, 
pass we through the leafy slopes of Braid, the 
young tall trees rising like Norway poles in 
their native dresses, while down the valley runs 
agentle stream, quiet, still, and passionless, 
until it reaches a precipice. We run rounda 
hillock, ascend some steps laid down on the 
acclivity, and enter a small leafy recess, called 
the “‘lover’s leap ;” looking down from thence, 
jutting rocks intercept the waterfall, vex it into 
foam, and thus it throws itself into the boiling 
pool, which, shaded by overhanging trees, 
makes its escape in noisy wrath, and gurgles 
over a pebbled bed, a ministering priest to 
sylvan gods and little fishes! Passing through 
the Braid estate, a well laid road, plentifully 
supplied with metal, leads us up to what once 
was the Boroughmuir, where was congregated 
the Scottish host that fell at Flodden. But 
the muir and the host are alike lost to this 
present admiring age. The wood, which in 


those days thickly covered the place, was found 
to be a mere refuge for wolves and other nox- 
ious marauders, and the authorities were gra- 


ciously pleased to make proclamation that the 
inhabitants would be allowed to erect a tier of 
apartments in front of their houses, twelve feet 
upon the street, if they would only be kind 
enough to cut down the timber from the muir. 
Some of these erections are still in existence, 
and we shall investigate them somewhat closely 
when we get into the High-street. The muir 
itself is now a village called Boroughmuirhead, 
but genteel folks call it Morningside. It would 
appear, however, as if Warrenden Park, a 
stately demesne in the neighbourhood, was a 
slice of the ruin, although now walled in on 
all sides from public intrusion. In this wall, 
is shown a large stone, said to be that in which 
King James planted the royal standard, around 
which were spread the tents of his Highland 
and Border chiefs on their Flodden muster; it 
{isan old broken shapeless flag, and certainly 

looks rather more ancient than its smaller 
neighbours. 

We are now in Bruntsfield Links, the com- 
mon good of the town, where careful house- 
wives come to rinse and bleach their linen. 
Vague report had long informed us that here 
might be seen smirking lasses, kirtled to the 
knee, treading in foamy energy their clothes in 
a washing tub; and there truly did the dreamt- 
of vision meet our gaze. Far along the green, 
a well as hanging from lines, were seen the 
labours of the morning, and as the sun dried 


certain articles of apparel, they were carried to 
the tub, soused among the soapy water, and 
plump went in a pair of bare feet, to assist in 
what an English laundress is content to do 
with her hands. In the full innocence of our 
admiration we approached the pleasant sight, 
when, lo! with too correct an aim, several 
dishes of water forcibly met our face and neck. 
Did we stop to parley? oh, no; we remembered 
something of discretion being the better part 
of valour ; call it not cowardice—call it neither 
shame, nor fear, nor defeat—it was simply a 
surprise; but what could be the meaning of 
the eldritch screech, ‘‘ Ha, ha, lad!’ we do 
not know, nor shall we go back to inquire. 
Adjoining this dangerous locality is the 
Meadows, two large and tree-encircled parks, 
plentifully supplied with buttercups and wild 
daisies. These are let out by the careful 
custodiers of the city’s wealth, and women of 
all ages and complexions were employed in 
drawing off the milky treasures from the 
animals. At the gateway we met a laughing 
eyed brunette, laden with a couple of white 
pitchers, and she turned up her eyes with such 
an incredulous look when we asked for a 
draught—she could not believe we were se- 
rious, and passed on her way. Another, 
however, more gray about the locks, had 
sufficient philosophy to comprehend our wants. 
She looked compassionately at our soiled and 
dripping linen, and at the hat, which still bore 
evidence of its visit to the quagmire :-—* Ye’ll 
hae been out a’ night I reckon,” said she, 
yer freends hae been playing ye a plisky!” 
‘“* Weel, weel,” continued she, in reply to our 
signs in the negative, “if ye’ve been wi’ the 
limmers, the loss is yer ain,—puir chiel, yer ay 
somebody's bairn!’’ We proffered payment 
for aricher and more wholesome draught of 
milk than London could produce, but the old 
dame—though evidently a Scotch woman,—re- 
jected it! She had eonceived the idea that 
we had been unfortunate or ill-used, nor did 
we care to assure her to the contrary, for a 
number of urchins, hoop in hand, began to 
gather round us, so we repeated our thanks 
and walked on. ‘“He’s a thoughtless En- 
glisher, far frae hame, and he’ll find plenty in 
Edinburra to spend his sillar wi,” said our 
friend. ‘‘ Well, well,” thought we, “the sym- 
pathy, though unpolished, is kind enough— 
the people cannot be so selfish, so stony 
hearted, as they are represented.” We found 
them pretty much like the dwellers in Cheap- 
side or the Borough, mainly intent upon their 
own interest, remarkably civil to those who 
purchased from them, allowing a good coat 
more pathway than a ragged one, and less 
staring, less inquisitive, less given to mimicry, 
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when a speech foreign to their dialect was in 
conversation with them, than are the boastful 
Londoners to any stranger, be he Jew or Ger- 
man, Scotchman or Scandinavian. 

If our readers are as tired of this ramble as 
we are, they will be glad to learn that we are 
in the vicinity of the city workhouse, of Her- 
riot’s and Watson’s Hospitals, where the chil- 
dren of the middle and lower classes are vari- 
ously clothed, and fed, and educated ; and that 
by stretching over King George the Fourth’s 
Bridge, which spans the Cowgate, we are close 
on the Cathedral of St. Giles, at the very spot 
used for public executions, and on a position 
of the fish bone of our map somewhere on the 
shoulder. Those who wish to know more of 
Edinburgh will be kind enough to meet us 
somewhat early in the morning at the fish’s 
tail, when we shall walk in procession with 
the Queen to the Castle. Until then 


Edina, Scotia's darling seat, 
Adieu, thy palaces and tuwers. 


RANDOM READINGS rrom THE POETS 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 


After the random manner which my title 
and former paper may lead my readers to ex- 
pect, I make a leap from the lost John Keats 
to the living Corn-law Rhymer of Sheffield, a 
poet differing from the other more in kind than 
in degree of genius. Ebenezer Elliott, who 
has only risen into fame within the last ten 
years, is now midway between fifty and sixty, 
a hale, healthy, and strong-minded man. Some 
months ago I had the honour, along with Sa- 
muel Bamford, to meet with the bard of Shef- 
field several times in select and intelligent 
society, and found him to be, from the few 
opportunities I had of forming an estimate of 
his character, a benevolent man in secret, a 
kind-spoken and good-humoured man in com- 
pany, an exemplary and indulgent husband 
and father at home, but possessing withal some 
harmless whims and eccentricities which are 
common to most men of the poetic tempera- 
ment similar to his own. I know nothing of 
the particulars of his life, but I learn from good 
and respectable authority that in business, 
connected with the iron or steel manufacture, 
he has always been a strictly upright and in- 
variably industrious man. Iam now happy to 
state, and I believe I am correct, that he has 
retired upon a moderate competency to pass 


tic quiet ; perhaps to give to the world mor 
chastened and exalted proofs of that peculiar 
genius with which God has endowed him, 
The published works of Ebenezer Elliott 
bear the stamp of original genius, and great 
powers of language, though differing materially 
from the works of our living poets. They 
display the strength and grandeur of a moun. 
tain torrent, but have no claim, or least very 
rarely, to the smoothness and melody of 
the rivulet of the valley. Like Byron, he 
is never so much at home as when he is wan. 
dering amongst the most rugged scenery of 
nature, surrounded by the cloud and tempest, 
or the savage features of some wild and sublime 
region. 
Let it, at the same time, be understood, that 
he often mingles with the denizens of the 
smoky manufacturing town, sympathizing 
with their sorrows, feeling most accutely their 
mental and social condition, and speaking with 
the authority of truth, their feelings and their 
wrongs ; but he never advocates their cause in 
such eloquent and burning language, as when 
he retires to the lonely and majestic realms 
which encircle the enterprising and industrious 
people with whom he has passed the greater 
portion of his existence. Some passages which’ 
I shall give, will, I think, be an exemplification 
of the opinions here advanced. 

Ebenezer Elliott has given a celebrity to, 
and increased the interest of, many localities’ 
within fifteen miles of the district wherein he 
lives, almost, if not wholly, equal to that which| 
Burns has given to that portion of Scotland, 
which is poetically and emphatically called’ 
‘** The Land of Burns.” I know it for a pleasing! 
fact, that numerous spots which have been 
celebrated by the powerful pen of Ebenezer 
Elliott, as *‘ Win Hill,” the stream of ‘ Rive- 
lin,” ‘* Loxley Side,” ‘‘ Wharncliffe,” and 
“ Stanedge,” have been visited by hundreds of} 
his admirers, in consequence of the poetical 
charm which he has thrown around them. 
The places themselves are exceedingly roman-| 
tic and beautiful, and needed not the descrip-| 
tions of any man to call attention to them, but 


| 


of a summer’s moon, adds loveliness to that 


and vale, how many a flood and fountain, how} 
many a wood and glen, would have remained 
unnoticed and unknown, had not the poets, by 
a divine instinct, sought them out, and tran 
ferred their beauties to their own glowing 
pages? Ought we not, then, to feel thankfil 
that a Burns and an Elliott, with a host 0 


the remnant of his days in country and domes- 


other no less distinguished spirits, should have 


there is something in the alchymy of genius} 
which appears to transmute all that it touches| 
into superior matter, and like the hallowed light| 


which was before lovely. How many a hill} 
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led us, by the force of sympathy and associa- 
tion, to the sweetest spots of God’s creation ? 
Ought we not to honour that peculiar power 
which can bring pilgrims from every corner of 
the earth to tread upon, what appears to them, 
hallowed and classic ground ? 

It is not known to many that Ebenezer 
Elliott is the author of several dramatic com- 
positions, none of which, however, have been 
deemed fit for representation. Yet his genius 
appears essentially dramatic, and the only 
\drawback to his becoming successful in that 
high walk of literature, may be his ignorance of 
| stage business, and of what is technically called 
dramatic effect. Perhaps he has not displayed 
asufficient knowledge of the secret springs of 
human action, or he has not the power to divest 
himself of that strong individuality which cha- 
racterizes his poetry, to gain a permanent 
footing upon the unstable floor which has been 
trod by a Shakspere, a Ford, a Massinger, a 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and a Sheridan 
Knowles. After all, it would be desirable to 
see a dramatic production of his fairly brought 
out, for I believe that an occasional scintillation 
of what a critical public requires, is to be found 
in those stirring and earnest emanations of his 
mind which we already possess. 

Ebenezer Elliott, by many, is called a class 
poet, because he has, from what he considers 
to be a sense of justice, given to his harp a 
voice which speaks of the rights and the suf- 
ferings of the ignorant and the lowly. With 
his peculiar political views and doctrines we 
have nothing to do. I shall speak of him as a 
poet and not as a partizan, and endeavour to 
make choice of such passages from his works 
as may encourage even those who do not rank 
as his friends to become better acquainted with 
him, until they discover that, though he may 
deserve their censure, he in a much greater 
degree merits their praise and respect, inas- 
much as he has added another book to the 
genuine literature of our country, and another 
name to those which grace her annals. 


The “ Village Patriarch” is by its author 
considered his best poem. It is the longest 
he has published, and is full of stirring and 
truthful poetry, but it appears to be faulty in 
its plot. It is not sufficiently plain to the 
general reader. There is an unconnectedness 
about it which to many would be far from 
pleasing, but as a tale of the poor it is a tri- 
umphant effort of his genius, and is full of 
beautiful and humanizing philosophy. The 
following is a tranquil and poetical description 
ofthe Sabbath :-— 


“Hail, Sabbath ! day of mercy, peace, and rest ! 
Thou o’er loud cities throw’st a noiseless spell. 


The hammer there, the wheel, the saw, molest 

Pale thought no more. O’er trade’s contentious hell 

Meek quiet spreads her wings invisible. 

But when thou com’st less silent are the fields 

— whose sweet paths the toil-freed townsman 
steals; 

To him the very air a banquet yeilds. 

Envious, he watches the poised hawk, that wheels 

His flight on chainless winds. Each cloud reveals 

A paradise of beauty to his eye. 

His little boys are with him, seeking flowers, 

Or chasing the too venturous gilded fly. 

So by the daisy’s side he spends the hours, 

Renewing friendship with the budding bowers; 

And, while might, beauty, good, without alloy, 

Are mirror’d in his children’s happy eyes, 

In His great temple, offering thankful joy 

To Him, the infinitely Great and Wise, 

With soul attuned to nature’s harmonies, 

Serene and cheerful as a sporting child.” 


In the same poem behold how he sums up the 
poets and their characteristics, according to 
his estimate of them, which we must allow is 
tolerably correct :— 


“Say, then, is Pope our prince of poets still? 

Or may we boast in these all-rhyming days, 

One climber of the Heliconian hill 

Whose classic spirit and unborrowed lays 

Johnson or caustic Swift had deigned to praise? 

Scott, whose invention is a magic loom; 

Baillie, artificer of deathless dreams ; 

Moore, the Montgomery of the drawing-room ; 

Montgomery, the Moore of solemn themes; 

Crabbe, whose dark gold is richer than it seems; 

Keats, that sad name, which time shall write in tears; 

Poor Burns, the Scotchman, who was not a slave; 

Campbell, whom Freedom's deathless Hope endears; 

White, still remembered in his cruel grave; 

Ill-fated Shelley, vainly great and brave; 

Wordsworth, whose thoughts acquaint us with our 
own; 

Didactic, earnest Cowper, grave and gay; 

Wild Southey, soaring, like the hern, alone, 

And dreamy Coleridge of the wizard lay.” 


The following is a fine, buoyant, outburst 


from the heart to Nature. There are many 
such in the poem, though mingled with harsh, 
sarcastic, and less worthy matter— 


“Flowers peep, trees bud, boughs tremble, rivers run, 
The redwing saith, it is a glorious morn. 

Blue are thy Heavens, thou Highest! and thy sun 
Shines without cloud, all fire. How sweetly, borne 
On wings of morning o'er the leafless thorn, 

The tiny wren's small twitter warbles near! 
Woodbine, our father's ever-watchful ear 

Knows, by thy rustle, that thy leaves are out. 

The trailing bramble hath not yet a sprout; 

Yet harshly to the wind the wanton prates, 

Not with thy smooth lisp, woodbine of the fields! 
The future treasure of the bee that waits 

Gladly on thee, spring's harbmger, when yields 

All bounteous earth her odorous flowers, and builds 
The nightingale, in beauty's fairest land.” 


Reluctantly I leave the “Village Patriarch,” 
and proceed to other poems, that we may walk 
over the broad surface of the field, and pluck 
at least one flower from every blooming spot. 
“The Splendid Village” is a descriptive and 
satirical poem, mingling the two styles of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, but particularly that 
of the latter. It is by no means a servile imi- 


tation, for Ebenezer Elliott has mental power 
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and wealth enough of his own, without having 
occasion to borrow from that of others; but 
we are reminded, I know not how, of the 
tender simplicity of the one, and the stern 
morality and Hogarth-like painting of the 
other. I will lay before the reader two speci- 
mens in corroboration of this opinion. 

The wanderer, after a long absence in the 
new world, returns to his native village only 
to find its once rural aspect changed, its in- 
dustrious people impoverished, and splendid 
individuals lording it over a suffering but 
patient population 

“Yes, ye green hills that to my soul restore 

The verdure which in happier days it wore! 

And thou, glad stream, in whose deep waters laved 
Fathers, whose children were not then enslaved! 
Yes, I have roved where Freedom’s spirit fires 
The stern descendants of self-exiled sires ; 

Men who transcend the herd of human kind, 

A foot in stature, half a man in mind. 

But tired, at length I seek my native home, 
Resolved no more in gorgeous wilds to roam; 
Again I look on thee, thou loveliest stream, 

And seeming poor, am richer than I seem. 

Too long in woods the forest-Arab ran, 

A lonely, mateless, childless, homeless man; 

Too long I paced the ocean and the wild, 
Clinging to Nature's breast, her petted child; 

But only ploughed the seas to sow the wind, 

And chased the sun to leave my soul behind. 

But when hot youth's and manhood’s pulses cooled, 
When pensive thought my failing spirit schooled— 
Lured by a vision which, where’er I rove, 

Still haunts me with the blush of earliest love— 

A vision present still, by night, by day, 

Which not Niagara’s roar could chase away— 

I left my palace with its roof of sky, 

To look again on Haunah’s face, and die. 

I saw in thought, beyond the billow’s roar, 

My mother’s grave, and then my tears ran o'er! 
And then I wept for Hannah, wronged, yet true! 
I could not—no—my wasted life renew ; 

Yet I could wiselier spend my wiser years, 

And mix a smile with sinking vigour's tears. 

Sweet village! where my earliest days were passed, 
Though parted long, we meet, we meet at last! 
Like friends, embrowned by many a sun and wind, 
Much changed in mien, but more in heart and mind. 
Fair after many years thy fields appear, 

With joy beheld, but not without a tear. 

I met thy little river miles before, 

I saw again my natal cottage door; 

Unchanged as truth, the river welcomed home 
The wanderer of the sea’s heart-breaking foam; 
But the changed cottage, like a time-tried friend, 
Smote on my heart-strings at my journey’s end, 
For now uno lillies bloom the door beside; 

The very house-leek on the roof hath died; 

The windowed gable's ivy bower hath gone, 

The rose departed from the porch of stone; 

The pink, the violet, have fled away, 

The polyanthns, and auricula! 

And round my home, once bright with flowers, I found 
Not one square yard—one foot of garden ground!” 


Such is one of the passages which remind 
one of Goldsmith; the next is more in the 
manner of Crabbe. Better specimens, per- 
haps, might be found in the same poem, but 
I have made random choice where all is good. 


“ With gun in hand, and insolence of eye, 
A sun-burnt menial, as I came, drew nigh, 
By might empowered small felons to deter, 
Constable, publican, and warrener. 


He met me, muttering “Vagabond” and “ Scamp!" 
And, asa beadle eyes a thief, he cast 

A keen glance at the cottage, as he passed. 

My brother dwelt within. “Tis true, he took 

My proffered hand, but froze me with a look 

So trouble-worn and lost, so hard yet dull, 

That I shrank from him though my heart was full. 
I sought society, but stood alone, 

I came to meet a man, but found a stone! 

His wife, in tatters, watch’d the fireless grate; 
Three boys sat near her, all in fierce debate. 

My sister, Rose, had parish pay, they said, 
And_Ann was sent abroad, and Jane was dead; 
And these misfortunes laid my sire beside 

The mother, who in better days had died. 

Such welcome found the wanderer of the deep, 

I had no words, I sobb’d, but could not weep.” 


“Win Hill,” a poem in the Spencerian 
stanza, is full of fiery energy and fine descrip- 
tion. The following extract may serve as a 
tolerable sample of the whole piece. ‘“ Win 
Hill” is a dark, commanding eminence, in the 
neighbourhood of romantic Castleton, Derby- 
shire, and may justly be considered King of 
the surrounding hills, at least so thinks the 
poet. 


“ High on the topmost jewel of thy crown 
Win Hill! [ sit bareheaded, ancle deep 
In tufts of rose-cup’d billberries, and look down 
On towns that smoke below, and hones that creep 
Into the silvery clouds, which far off keep 
Their sultry state! and many a mountain stream, 
And many a mountain vale, and ridgy steep; 
The Peak, and all his mountains, where they gleam 
Or frown,remote or near,more distant than they seem! 
There flows the Ashop, yonder bounds the Wye, 
And Derwent here towards princely tends; 
But while the Nough steals purple from the sky, 
Lo! northward far, what giant's shadow bends ¢ 
A voice of torrents, hark! its wailing sends ; 
Who drives yon tortured cloud thro’ stone-still air? 
A rush! a roar! a wing! a whirlwind rends 
The stooping larsh! The Moorlands cry, Prepare! 
It comes! . * * * * * . 
Now expectation listens, mute and pale, 
While, ridged with sudden foam, the Derwent brawls; 
Arrow-like comes the rain, like fire the hail; 
And, hark! Mam-Tor on shuddering Stanedge calls! 
See what a frown o'er castled Winnat falls! 
Down drops the death-black sky, and Kinder-scout, 
Conscious of g ory, laughs at intervals ; 
Then lifts his helmet, throws his thunders out, 
aie all the hills in flame, and hails their stormy 

shout 


I must confess that I like Ebenezer Elliott 
better in what he would consider to be his 
minor or occasional productions, for in them 
we find much less strength and grandeur, per- 
haps, but more gentleness and sweetness, and 
soul-soltening pathos. He never rivets our 
attention and sympathy so much as when he 
talks of pleasant memories, of househoid hopes, 
sorrows, and affections, or laments the loss of 


some loving, great, or good human being. He 
never seems so pleasant a companion as when 
he restrains his political indignation, and walks 
with us through his favorite haunts on pastoral 
hill sides, down luxuriant green lanes, or up 
the wild and sublime steeps which encircle his 
own industrious town. What man, who hath 
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enjoyed a pure and happy, though fleeting 
childhood, can read the following simple, quiet 
lines, nor feel their beauty and their truth ? 


But memory brings to sunless bowers 
The light it knew before; 
And Hannah’s quiet smile is ours, 


TO THE BRAMBLE-FLOWER. 


Thy fruit full well the school-boy knows, 
Wild bramble of the brake! 

So, i thou forth thy small white rose; 
I love it for his sake. 

Though woodbines flaunt and roses glow 
Orr all the fragrant bowers, 

Thou need’st not be afraid to show 
Thy satin-threaded flowers; 

For dull the eye, the heart is dull, 
That cannot feel how fair, 

Amid all beauty beautiful, 
Thy tender blossoms are! 

How delicate thy gauzy frill ! 
How rich thy branchy stem! 

How soft thy voice when woods are still, 
And thou sing’st hymns to them; 

While silent showers are falling slow 
And, ‘mid the general hush, 

A sweet air lifts the little bough 
Lone whispering through the bush! 

The primrose to the grave is gone; 
The hawthorn flower is dead; 

The violet by the moss’d grey stone 
Hath laid her weary head; 

But thou, wild bramble! back dost bring, 
In all their beauteous power, 

The fresh green days of life’s fair spring, 
And boyhood’s blossomy hour. 

Scorned bramble of the brake! once more 
Thou bidd’st me be a boy, 

To gad with thee the in over, 
In freedom and in joy ! 


Though Hannah is no more. 


Her pale face visits yet my heart, 
And oft my guest will be; 

Oh, White Rose! thou shalt not depart, 
But wither here with me. 

I have unconsciously gone over a greater 
space in this desultory ramble than I at first 
intended. Many a flower and gem, many a 
treasure, may have been hurriedly overlooked, 
but I have directed my reader to where they 
lie: let him, when opportunity is favourable, 
carefully explore the region of thoughtful 
genius himself, and he will assuredly find much 
to admire—much to gratify and instruct. I 
cannot shake hands with the reader without 
presenting him with another dainty morsel 
from the banquet of beauty; a thrilling and 
parting strain from the impetuous harp of 
Sheffield’s man-honoured and mind-honoured 
Bard. 

As the swan is fabled to die in plaintive but 
earnest song, I cannot close this paper more 
appropriately than with the stanzas entitled 


A POET. 


Child of the hopeless! two hearts broke 
When thou wast orphan’d here: 


The following exquisite, but simple unas- 
suming snatch of poesy will awake our sym- 
pathy sooner than the elaborate, and conse- 
\quently, unnatural monodies of Littleton and 
others of his school. I have read it to many a 
|mother, and I never found one but she could 
weep as she listened, though she could not tell 
why; but the reason is that the simplest 
thoughts and images are brought together and 
expressed in the most simply-natural language. 
Such compositions will appeal to the heart 
when the highly-polished and ornate will fail. 


They left a treasure in thy breast, 
The soul of Pity’s tear. 

And thou must be—not what thou wilt;— 
Say then what would’st thou be? 

“A Poet!” ob, if thou would’st steep 
Deep thoughts in ecstasy, 


Nor poet of the rich be thou, 
Nor poet of the poor; 

Nor Harper of the swarming town, 
Nor minstrel of the moor; 

But be the bard of all mankind, 


HANNAH RATCLIFFE, 


If e’er she knew an evil thought 
She spoke no evil word. 

Peace to the gentle! she hath sought 
The bosom of her Lord. 


She lived to love, and loved to bless 
Whatever He hath made; 

But early on her gentleness 
His chastening hand He laid. 


Like a maimed linnet nursed with care, 
She graced a home of bliss, 

And dwelt in thankful quiet there, 
To show what goodness is. 


Her presence was a noiseless power, 
That soothed us day by day— 

A modest, meek, secluded flower 
That smiled, and passed away. 


So meek she was, that, when she died, 
We missed the lonel: one, 
As when we feel, on "s side, 

The silent sunshine gone. 


The prophet of all time, 
And tempt the saints in heaven to steal 
Earth’s truth-created rhyme. 


Be the Columbus of a world 
Where wisdom knows not fear; 
The Homer of a race of men 
Who need no sword and spear. 
God in thy heart, and God in thee, 
If thou to men can'st show, 
Thou makest mortals angels here, 
Their home a heaven below. 


Upon a rock thou sett’st thy feet, 
And callest Death thy slave: 

“ Here lies a man!" Eternity 
Shall write upon thy grave; 

“ A Bard lies here!”— 0 softly tread, 
Ye never-wearied years! 

And bless, oh world, a memory 
Immortal as thy tears! 
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Griginal Poetry. 


MORNING IN SUMMER. 


See, the mountains are gilded, the clouds dazzling bright, 
And the curtain of mist drawn away, 

As gay morning burst out from the arms of old night, 
To give all her charms to young day. 


Now the moon veils her face, and the last ling’ring star 
Shuts his lamp, and withdraws in disguise ; 

While Apollo is yoking the steeds to his car, 
To run his swift course through the skies. 


Now a bright stream of sunshine spreads over the plain; 
Yon hills are all bath’d in the light, 

While the billows which sparkle and foam on the main, 
Are dancing with joy at the sight. 

And the lily is drest in her grandest array, 
Which she neither has toil’d for nor spun ; 

While the young roses blush, half asham’d to display 
Their beauties at first to the sun. 


See, the shepherd is up, and has gone from his cot, 
As cheerful and blythe as the morn; 

He has left his couch early, and why may he not 
Think on late rising sluggards with scorn? 


Awake thou that sleepest, and arise from thy bed, 
And hie to the hill to behold 

The morning’s fresh picture before thee outspread, 
All traieed with a margin of gold! 


While the skylark is singing and mounting aloft, 
Above all the musical throng ; 

And while echo is blending in harmony soft, 
The many new versions of song. 


Then shall we not join in a chorus so sweet, 
To praise the Creator above ; 

Whose works are with wonder and wisdom replete, 
And crown’d with his mercy and love. 


Cheetham Hill. Rosert Woop. 


Cuemicat Dancers.—Mons. Rouelle was 
an eminent French chemist, but not the most 
cautious of operators. One day, while per- 
forming some experiments, he observed to his 
auditors, ‘Gentlemen, you see this cauldron 
upon this brazier: well, if I were to cease stir- 
ring a single moment, an explosion would 
ensue which would blow us all into the air.” 
The company had hardly time to reflect on this 
comfortable piece of intelligence, before he did 
forget to stir, and his prediction was accom- 
plished! The explosion took place with a 
horrible crash ; all the windows of the labora- 
tory were smashed to pieces, and two hundred 
auditors whirled away into the garden. For- 
tunately, no serious injury was received by any 
one, the greatest violence of the explosion 
having been in the direction of the chimney. 
The demonstrator was quit with the loss of his 
wig only! 


Tue Unrortunate.—The least fault a man 
in distress commits is a sufficient pretence for 
the rich to refuse him all assistance; the 
would have the unfortunate entirely perfect. 


Judge Toler, afterwards Lord Norbury, 
whose severity was at one time proverbial, 
was at a public dinner with Curran, the cele- 
brated Irish lawyer. Toler, observing Curran 
carving‘a piece of corned beef, told him, “ Ifit 
was hung beef, he would try it.”—“ If you try 
it, my Lord,” replied Curran, “I am sure it 
will be hung.” 


Nothing keeps a man from being rich, like 
thinking he has enough; nothing from know- 
ledge and wisdom like thinking he has both. 


Importance oF Humitity.—Dr. Franklin 
once received a very useful lesson from the 
excellent Dr. Cotton Mather, which he thus 
relates in a letter to his son.—‘‘ The last time 
I saw your father was in 1724. On taking 
my leave, he showed me a shorter way out of 
the house by a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over-head. We were still 
talking, as I withdrew, he accompanying me 
behind, and I turning towards him, when he 
said hastily, ‘‘ Stoop, stoop!” I did not under- 
stand him till I felt my head hit against the 
beam. He was aman who never missed an 
opportunity of giving instruction ; and upon 
this he said to me, ‘You are young, and have 
the world before you; learn to stoop as you go 
through it, and you will miss many hard 
thumps.’ This advice, thus beat into my head, 
has frequently been of use to me; and I often 
think of it when I see pride mortified, and mis- 
fortunes brought upon people by their carrying 
their heads too high.” 


In all the actions that a man performs, some 
part of his life passeth. We die with doing 
that for which only our sliding life was granted. 
Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps his 
constant pace, and flies as fast in idleness as 
in employment. 


In a pool across a road in the county of 
Tipperary, is stuck up a pole, having affixed 
to it a board, with this inscription: ‘ Take 
notice, that when the water is over this board, 
the road is impassable.” : 
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